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FACT &8 COMMENT 


HERE has been considerable discussion in the 

trade as to the American valuation provision 
of the Fordney tariff bill, and there seems to be 
more or less misunderstanding 
as to the effect of this provi- 
sion. The American Economist, 
an authority on matters of 
tariff protection, gives the fol- 
lowing explanation, which, we think, will assist 
in making more clear the operation of this par- 
ticular provision. 

The wording of the bill is as follows: 

“Sec. 402. Value.—Except as otherwise pro- 
vided by law, the word ‘value’ wherever used in 
this act or in any other law relating to the ap- 
praisement or the classification of imported mer- 
chandise shall mean the price on the date of 
exportation of the imported merchandise at 
which comparable and competitive products of 





An Explanation 
of American 
Valuation. 
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the United States were ordinarily sold or freely 
offered for sale in the usual wholesale quantities 
and in. the customary wrappings, coverings, and 
containers, whether holding liquids or solids, to 
all purchasers in the ordinary course of trade, 
including all costs, charges, and expenses, in the 
principal market or markets of the United 
Soa. 2 eS 

“Under the present law, as well as under 
past laws, the duty has been based upon the for- 
eign market value of the imported article, while 
under the Fordney bill the duty is to be based 
upon the American value of the American article 
which is like the imported article. Let us explain 
by illustration : 

“Let us suppose that a piece of common, un- 
decorated earthenware, which, under the pro- 
posed law, is to be dutiable at the rate of 25 per 
cent. ad valorem, shall be imported. Suppose it 
to be in all respects like a piece of American 
earthenware which is sold in America at the 
wholesale price of $2. In that case, the duty 













would be assessed on the value of $2, no matter 
what the foreign value of the article, and the 
amount of such duty would be 50 cents. If like 
pieces of earthenware should be imported from 
England, France, Germany and Japan, and if the 
prices of such articles should be respectively as 
follows: From England, $1; from France, 80 
cents; from Germany, 50 cents, and from Japan, 
30 cents, still the amount of duty paid on each 
piece would be 50 cents. 

“The only effect which the American valu- 
ation has is to require all foreign goods of similar 
character to pay the same ‘amount’ of duty, as 
distinguished from the present method of paying 
the same ‘rate’ of duty. The American valuation 
neutralizes the depreciation in foreign currency 
and it is the simplest plan of accomplishing this 
desirable result that has been proposed. Taken 
all in all, we think that the American valuation 
is open to less ground for objection than any that 
could be devised and we cannot see how the Sen- 
ate can do other than adopt it and so make it the 
permanent American policy.” 


667% ET back to pre-war ideas of buying and 
selling. No cure can be effected by a 
period of rising prices,” said N. G. Cooper, presi- 
dent of the National Wholesale Dry 
Readjust Goods Association, in a plea for the 
Your lowering of costs in textiles made at 
Business. the annual mid-year meeting of the 
Jobbers’ Association of Dress Fabric 
Buyers. He urged that only through concerted 
efforts by the mill man and the wholesaler and 
the retailer to get back to a level of prices at 
which the ordinary consumer with the ordinary 
income is willing to buy will the patient begin to 
recuperate. 

“Let us remember that for years we have 
lived in the sky of high prices and are only get- 
ting back to earth,” continued Mr. Cooper. “Our 
problems will solve themselves if we establish a 
zone of courage. With this thought uppermost, 
we can start on our journey along the road which 
leads to success, 

“Let us all realize that normal activity must 
come from within our organization rather than 
from without—that it is up to us to start some- 
thing by efficiency in management, in production, 
and in distribution.” 

Mr. Cooper’s comment is worthy of study 
and thought at this time when constructive in- 
spiration is so necessary in solving our many 
commercial problems. 


illustrated by diagrams explaining text. 





AN UNUSUAL VACATION EXPERIENCE. 


* W..ELLIS, of the Gould-Mersereau Co., 
¢ had an unfortunate experience last month 
while on a vacation trip with Mrs. Ellis, taking 
in the Thousand Islands and the River St. Law- 
rence. They were passengers on the Rapids 
King, a steamer which runs a series of rapids in 
the lower St. Lawrence, between Prescott and 
Montreal, and had just entered the Long Sault 
Rapids below Morrisburg, having traversed about 
a mile of the turbulent water, when the steering 
apparatus of the vessel broke and all control of 
its direction was lost. 

The boat, with about three hundred and fifty 
passengers on board, swung around in the stream, 
colliding with several of the shoals, and finally 
came to rest in a dangerous situation, held only 
by contact with the rocks. For twenty-one hours 
the majority of the passengers remained in this 
dangerous situation, with life preservers in their 
possession, and were finally taken in life boats to 
Barnhart’s Island, thence to shore, continuing 
their journey to Montreal by rail. 

No serious damage was done to the boat, and 
there were, luckily, no accidents to passengers or 
crew, but the experience is one the passengers 
will not soon forget. 





ENGLISH SCHOOL OF DESIGN. 
MOVEMENT to improve the artistic design 
of products of Great Britain has been taken 

up by the Industrial Art Committee in London. 
Prof. W. Rothenstein, principal of the Royal 
College of Art, is endeavoring to found a lecture- 
ship at the college, and if he is able to do so, the 
students will be taught design and craftsmanship 
there, with periodical trips to the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, which is the national storehouse 
of the best craft works of all peoples of all ages. 





A HAND BOOK ON CARPETS. 
S. BRINTON’S book on “Carpets,” which 


* is embodied in the Pitman Common Com- 
modities and Industries Series, contains in brief 
form the history of floor coverings back as far 
as 3000 B.C., and takes up in interesting fashion 
their manufacture in all their different kinds, 
grades and weaves. 

The book is conveniently subdivided and is 
The 
latter chapters are devoted to designs and color, 
statistics, and a discussion of the relation be- 
tween employers and employees in Great Britain. 
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ROBERT GEORGE SHARP. 
HE sudden death of “Bob” Sharp at Asbury 

Park, on July 27, removes another of the 
“Old Guard” of the upholstery trade. Mr. Sharp 
was well known to the members of the trade in 
this city. He was a man of lovable disposition, 
and his poliched, courtly manner endeared him to 
those who knew him. 

Born in Dublin, seventy-three years ago, he 
came to this city as a young man, and entered the 
service of A. T. Stewart & Co. He was after- 
wards buyer for the upholstery department of E. 
S. Jaffray & Co., formerly one of the leading dry- 
goods jobbers. After this firm went out of busi- 
ness, he became selling agent for Barnes & Beyer, 
formerly curtain manufacturers in Philadelphia. 
For some years past he has been connected with 
the wholesale upholstery department of Stern 
Bros., looking after their trade with the deco- 
rators. . 

The deceased leaves a wife, a married 
daughter, and a son, Robert H. The funeral was 
held August 2 at the chapel in Greenwood Ceme- 
tery, Brooklyn, where the remains were interred. 


OTTO JAEGER. 


TTO JAEGER died at his home at Montclair 

on August 8, in his seventieth year. Mr. 
Jaeger was born in Dresden, Germany, and came 
to America at the age of twenty. About thirty- 
eight years ago he entered the upholstery field 
with E. F. Timme under the firm name of Jaeger 
& Timme, as upholstery jobbers and agents for 
the Peerless Plush Mills. 

In 1897 the partnership was dissolved, and 
shortly afterwards Mr. Jaeger became associated 
with George Schmiedel under the firm name of 
Jaeger & Schmiedel, continuing as upholstery 
jobbers and agents for the Peerless Co. In 1907 
this partnership was dissolved, and Mr. Jaeger 
continued in business under his own name. In 
1911 Mr. Jaeger became sole owner of the plush 
mills, which to-day, as the Peerless Plush Mfg. 
Co., is one of the largest institutions of its kind 
-in America, producing velvet, plush and velour 
fabrics. 

As his sons became of age they were taken 
into partnership, and the name of the firm 
changed to Otto Jaeger & Sons. 
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Mr. Jaeger is survived by his wife and three 
daughters and three sons, Edward, Otto Jr., and 
Daniel C., who were associated with their father 
as treasurer, vice-president and secretary of Otto 
Jaeger & Sons. 


FRANCIS APPLETON FOSTER. 
UGUST 11 marked the passing of Francis 
Appleton Foster, head of F. A. Foster & Co., 

He died at his home in Weston, Mass., in 
his seventy-eighth year. Mr. Foster began his 
business career in New England. He was associ- 
ated with the firm of Almy & Co. at the begin- 
ning of 1867, and was later a member of the firm 
of Lewis Bros. & Co., dry-goods commission 
house, with offices in New York, Philadelphia 
and Boston. Mr. Foster was the Boston partner. 

In 1880, when the deceased started in busi- 
ness for himself, printed fabrics in this country 
were largely used for dress purposes, and his firm 
was one of the first to produce patterns, experi- 
mentally, on grades of cloth suitable for furniture 
coverings and interior decorating uses. 

The firm of which he has been head for so 
many years was established first as Francis A. 
Foster, subsequently being changed to F. A. Fos- 
ter & Co., and later the firm was incorporated as 
F. A. Foster & Co., Inc. 

Notwithstanding the ripe age which the de- 
ceased had attained, he always took the liveliest 
interest in the products of the firm giving close, 
personal attention to matters of. style, color, 
weight, etc., bringing into play a matured judg- 
ment, bulwarked by an experience through a 
period of years which few men of his age could 
duplicate. 


Inc. 


Always of a courteous and kindly disposi- 
tion, the deceased had a host of acquaintances 
and warm friends in the trade, and was beloved 
and esteemed by his associates. 

He was connected with many enterprises in 
Fall River and New Bedford and was president 
of the King Philip Mills and Foster Spinning Co., 
and a director of the Sagamore Mfg. Co., the 
Flint Mills and the Border City Mfg. Co., all of 
Fall River. He was also director of the Wam- 
sutta Milis of New Bedford and the National 
Shawmut Bank of Boston. 

He was unmarried. 








NEW STRAHAN LINE. 
HE new Strahan line of wall-papers is now 
ready for inspection and can be seen either at 
the factory at Chelsea, Mass., the New York 
salesrooms at.417 Fifth Avenue, of at their Chi- 
cago office, 59 East Adams Street. 

In every particular this line is of the highest 
quality. The printing is clean-cut, the designs 
well balanced, and the colors are in excellent 
taste and harmony. 

The most notable features are the chintz and 
needlework papers, which are decidedly different 
from the general run of such patterns. They are 
offered in a wide variety of treatments. 

The Strahan Co. are also presenting a line of 
Venetian prints suitable for living-rooms, dining- 
rooms, etc. They are rich in color and of ex- 
cellent patterns. 

Their tapestry papers range in colors from 
soft pastel shades to Autumnal browns. Some 
of the designs are shown in as many as twelve 
different colors. 

There is also, of course, a full line of Colo- 
nial wall-papers, which have always been a strong 
feature of the Strahan line, and thirty-inch 
papers in many styles and patterns. 





THE PERSIAN STYLE OF DECORATION. 
¢¢T AM commissioned to do an apartment in the 

Persian style, but where can I find illustra- 
tions of this type?” 

It is difficult to answer such a query because 
some people imagine that the Persian style is of 
the luxurious semi-harem character, with divans 
and draperies galore, rugs and cushions on the 
floor, and an atmosphere of languor. 

this sort of thing was the popular Persian, 
Turkish or East Indian interior some thirty years 
ago when Oriental “corners” and Turkish “cor- 
ners,” dim lit with hanging lamps, were the rage. 

If, on the other hand, the writer wishes to 
seriously attempt a Persian room, we would say 
that there is nothing that can be done unless it is 
done in the style that is adopted right here in 
New York City by the Persian consul, where the 
furniture is Sixteenth Century, and the decora- 
tions Persian. 

There is little furniture used in Persia, and 
it is like doing a Chinese room, one has to make 
compromised overtures between art and neces- 
sity. In the Sixteenth Century there was a closer 
relationship between the arts and manufactures 
of Europe than at any one period. In fact, Shah 
Abbas sent many of the best designers of the 





empire to Europe for their education, and they 
naturally brought back with them Eures~- 
ideas. It should be to this period that we ought 
to look for inspiration in the preparation of a 
Persian room. 


PERIOD FURNISHINGS NOT A SLAVISH 
COPYING. 
ERIOD style rooms are like classic music. 

They command respect, but not always en- 
thusiasm, for the reason that they are too often 
lacking in sentiment and lacking in cheeriness 
and cordiality, and depressingly formal. 

There is no reason why they shouldn’t be 
just as delightful as any other room if people 
would only fully appreciate what period relation- 
ship means. If a room is furnished in a period 
style, one seems to think it necessary to have all 
the chairs of the same shape and all the draperies 
to match. As a result, there is a primness and 
stiffness which indicates at a glance the formal 
character of the furnishings. 

It is a mistake to assume that period furnish- 
ings means a slavish adoption of repeated forms. 
There is no more reason why every chair in a 
room should be alike than that all the children 
of a family should be alike; no more reason why 
all the furnishings should be covered alike, as of 
a livery, than that all the members of a family 
should dress alike. 








WOOD BLOCK PRINTING. 
i THE Artistic Crafts Series, published by Sir 
Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd., F. Morley Fletcher 
has an interesting book on “Wood Block Print- 
ing.” 

It fully describes, in detail, the method of 
working used by the best Japanese as well as the 
best Occidental block printers; describes and 
illustrates the necessary equipment, and gives ex- 
amples from his own work of the block print in 
all its different stages. 





A NAME THAT IS NOT INDICATIVE. 
EW people realize to what extent the name of 
the Japanese Fan Co. is no longer indicative 
of the character of their business. 

This firm specializes in importing all kinds of 
Japanese and Chinese decorative art objects, in- 
cluding vases, lamp stands, porcelains, screens, 
and furniture. 

This month marks their fiftieth anniversary 
in business, and they have issued a comprehensive 
catalogue covering their entire line with a cur- 
rent price list. 
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GAILY COLORED FLOWERED CRETONNES USED 
AS SLIP 



































FLORAL PATTERNS DESIGNED BY JEAN PILLEMENT 
See opposite page, 





























Pillement designs in the Chinese manner. 


THE: PILLEMENT STYLE OF DESIGN 


OLLOWING the war, the French designers, 

especially the younger men, have shown a 
pronounced tendency to express themselves by 
an individuality of thought in design bordering 
on positive bolshevism, and especially hysterical 
in color. 

It is fortunate for the upholstery trade that 
these tendencies have found expression mainly 
through the medium of the millinery and dress 
goods trade; but in printed silks, this jazz style 
is finding its way into use for cottage draperies 
and lamp shades. 

They have a certain charm of originality, and 
while conservative manufacturers for the uphol- 
stery trade are sticking close to the periods, they 
are affected by conditions, because with the scar- 
city of good designers it is difficult to produce the 
more complex period compositions ; so a compro- 
mise seems to have been made in the adoption of 
what is known as the Pillement style of design, 
confined largely to florals, arranged in groups, 
verdure-and-human-and-animal-figures, applied 
independent of the period background. 

Some of this work is done by experienced, 
highly skilled designers, as in the days of Louis 
XV,, and some of it by people with little skill and 
intuition, their work being on a par with the 
Elizabethan embroidery styles, beautiful but 
primitive. 

Flowers have always been popular in art, 
and in the Seventeenth Century there was an 
elaborate use of European garden flowers, re- 
placing the purely tropical Persian verdure, and 
again in the Eighteenth Century, flowers were 
used in pictorial groupings frequently inter- 
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spersed with scenic bits of Chinese and East In- 
dian life. It is this type of design that is ex- 
ceedingly popular to-day in Paris. 

The Pillement School is in replica of the 
work of Jean Pillement, born 1727, at Lyons; 
died 1808. Pillement was principally a landscape 
and marine painter, although for a time he 
worked at the Gobelins. 

He traveled much and studied in England 
and Germany, and finally became court painter to 
the King of Poland and Marie Antoinette, suc- 
cessively. 

Pillement’s work is largely distinguished by 
detached florals, independent of the period back- 
ground, frequently showing bits of pastoral life— 
a boy or sheep, flowers, an urn or groupings in 
the Chinese or East Indian spirit. 

His early work was during the period of 
Louis XV, but later, under Louis XVI, his style 
became more simplified. 

On page 77 are illustrated some French dress 
silks, which in design should interest the deco- 
rative trade. In all of them the designers have 
expressed themselves in a distinctly original 
fashion, and have produced patterns which have 
a particularly decorative atmosphere. 

The fabrics on which they are printed are of 
a substantial weight and generously woven with 
gold. These fabrics themselves might be usable 
by interior decorators for many purposes. We 
call particular attention to the central design in 
the lower row of three. Their composition and 
handling of coldr is distinctive. The artist has 
achieved a luxurious atmosphere while at the 
same time preserving a desirable simplicity. 








AN IMPORTANT APPOINTMENT. 
RESIDENT HARDING’S appointment on 

July 22 of Frederick I. Cox as a member of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, is a mat- 
ter of great importance to every traveling man 
in the upholstery trade because it is the first time 
that the traveling men have been represented on 
any great national committee. 

It is a distinct compliment to Mr. Cox, who 
is well known as an active member and ex-presi- 
dent of the Silk Travelers’ Association, and to 
the traveling men at large, because the appoint- 
ment is at the direct request of the National 
Council of Traveling Salesmen’s Associations, 
with which the Upholstery Association of Amer- 
ica is affiliated. 

It puts upon this vitally important business 
commission a traveling man not only well posted 
on business affairs, but especially well posted on 
the needs of the commercial traveler. It is the 
sort of appointment that is of practical value to 
the government. 

Mr. Cox has received a great number of let- 
ters and telegrams congratulating him upon his 
appointment. 





Post-card “boosters” circulated by the Wall-Paper 


Travelers’ Association. 





With its unlimited variety of 
delightful, practical patterns 
colorings, weaves and textures, 
Wall Paper is the one wall cover. 
ing to meet all requirements, 
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Vse Wall Paper. 
It makes a Home of 
any house. 
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Greed othe 
Wall Paper Travelers’ Association. 


Every member ‘True Blue 
True to Himself ~ True to this House 
True to fellow Salesmen. 
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WALL-PAPER TRAVELERS’ ASSN. NEWS 
HE Wall-Paper Travelers’ Association wish 
to announce the appointment of full com- 

mittees. We append herewith a list of officers 

and committees: 


President: John Whitwell, 214 S. Twelfth Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Secretary: Chauncey Baker, Glen Head, Long 
Island, N. Y. 


Treasurer: H, A. Farley, Room 503, Penna. Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Vice-President: 
Avenue, Evanston, III 

Entertainment: Arthur H. Runk, 617 West 129th 
Street, New York City, N. Y. 

Board of Governors: Harry A. Birt, 4314 Claren- 
den Avenue, Chicago, Ill.; A. M. Johnson, Whitneys 
Point, N. Y.; Lewis H. Chase, 526 W. Hortter Street 
Mt. Airy, Pa.; J. Stewart Cory, 59 N. Lake Street, North 
East, Pa.; C. J. Bush, care Niagara W. P. Co., Niagars 
Falls, N. Y.; E. M. Washburn, P. O. Box 154, Cheshire. 
Conn; G. W. Steele, 780 Little Bldg. Boston, Mass.; 
G. W. Hanbury, Newington, Conn.; Philip J. Riley. 
Hudson Falls, N. Y.; W. Y. Serrin, 940 Lakeside Place, 
Chicago, Ill.; A. M. Morganthaler, San Gabriel, Cal.; 
R. N. Graves, care Baeck Wall Paper Co., 233 Thirty- 
seventh Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Membership Committee: W. A. Crampton, care 
Palm Apartments, Jefferson & Rivard streets, Detroit 
Mich.; B. D. Meeker, 235 Lyon Street, N. W., tsranc 
Rapids, Mich.; H. E. Ford, Becker, Smith & Page, tor 
ward; A. Edward Allen, 579 Parkside Avenue, Buffalo 
N. Y.; Wm. F. Graffin, 303 York Street, Hanover 
Pa.; E. A. Berger, 1841 Cornelia Avenue, Chicagc, 
Ill.; T. H. Gutelius, 3028 Park Avenue, Indianapclis, 
Ind. ; J. E. Hudgins, 343 Union Avenue, Elizabeth, N. J. 
H. F. Peeling, 32 Spring Park Avenue, Jamaica Plains. 
Boston, Mass.; Perry L. Gold, 201 East End Avenue, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; George R. Henderson, 916 Marbridge 
Bidg., 1328 Broadway, N. Y.; A. L. Gold, 317 East End 
Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


National Council: 


Frank H. Emerson, 913 Forest 


Chas. A. Bodin, 1447 Pacific 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y.; J. M. McCarthy, 916 Marbridge 
Bidg., Thirty-fourth and Broadway, N. Y.; John H. 
Whitwell, 214 S. Twelfth Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Chauncey Baker, Glen Head, Long Island, N. Y. 


Alternate age: Andrew W. Gibson, 56 Euston 
Road, Garden City, N. Y.; Chas. D. Brunner, Circle- 
ville, ‘Ohio; Irving T. Hornbeck, 37 Wall Street, Kings- 
ton, N. Y.; W. E. McKee, 269 Dartmouth Street, 
Rochester, N. , 


Local Vice-Presidents: H. A. Van Dyck, 3636 Iron 
Street, Chicago, Ill.; Wm. F. Kelleher, 12 West Street, 
Boston, Mass. ; Elliot N. Bush, care Hollenden Apts., 
Wightman Strect, Pittsburgh, Pa.; H. V. Reeves, 1612 
Alameda Avenue, Alameda, Cal. 


The Wall-Paper Travelers’ Association is 
doing some good constructive work. In all the 
mail that goes out, little boosters, the size of a 
postal card, are enclosed. We reproduce some 
of them in this issue. They have a good stimu- 
lative effect and every wall-paper traveler in the 
United States should join the association. 

Membership in an association of this char- 
acter gives a’man an increased interest in his call- 
ing, a better standing in the trade, as well as the 
opportunity to make friends with a great numbe1 
of men in his own line. 
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VELOURS, VELVET OR PLUSjH? 


A Discussion of the Meaning of Terms About Which Textile Experts as Well as Manufacturers 
Do Not Always Agree. 


iy THE upholstery trade there is no one ques- 
tion that is more frequently discussed than, 
“What is the difference between a velours, velvet 
and plush.” 

In trade we regard a velvet as a smooth fin- 
ished, low pile fabric, and a velours as of a little 
higher pile, and a plush higher still, but technical 
writers make little reference to velours. 

The manufacturers of upholstery materials 
almost invariably call their products as velvet or 
velours, the term “plush” being applied to the ma- 
terial made for the cloak and suit trade. It is a 
singular fact that this same thing that the manu- 
facturers call velours, the railway purchasing 
agents call plush. Literally, velours is the French 
for velvet. 

Louis Harmuth, in his “Dictionary of Tex- 
tiles,” defines fifty-eight different kinds of vel- 
ours, but defines them all invariably as velvet, 
velours being the French equivalent. 

There is great confusion in the use of the 
terms, velvet, velours and plush. We talk about 
utrecht velvets, but if made in this country they 
would be called velours. An authority for a New 
England manufacturer claims that they only 
make velvets and plush, although most of their 
product is sold in the trade as velours. 

Another manufacturer says there is no dif- 
ference between velvet and velours. And yet the 
United States government draws a distinct line, 
claiming that velours are made with one warp 
and two fillings while velvets are made with two 
warps and one filling. Here is a distinction that 
is not generally admissible, but it is a distinction 
that finds place in the administration of our tariff 
laws. 

Pile fabrics are distinguished from all other 
woven articles by their surface, which shows a 
series of short threads projecting from the body 
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of the cloth and usually concealing the interlacing 
of the ground warp and filling. Irrespective of 
the particular method of construction, these fab- 
rics are known as “cut” or “loop” (uncut) piles, 
according as the loops have been cut or left as 
woven. 

Technically, pile fabrics are divided accord- 
ing to method of construction into two main 
classes: (1) Filling piles, which are made with 
one warp and two fillings, producing velveteen, 
fustian, corduroy and velours, and (2), warp 
piles, which are made with two warps and one 
filling, producing velvet, plush, astrakhan cloth, 
etc. 

Silk pile fabrics are mainly of the warp pile 
class, various kinds of velvets and plushes ; and as 
a rule, only the pile of the fabric is of silk, while 
the ground warp and weft is of cotton. 

Plush is constructed in a manner similar to 
that for velvet, but the pile is usually longer and 
less dense. In the tariff law of 1909 (par. 399) 
an attempt was made to differentiate between the 
two as follows: 

“The distinction between plushes and vel- 
vets shall be determined by the length of the pile; 
those having pile exceeding one-seventh of an 
inch in length to be taken as plushes; those hav- 
ing pile one-seventh of an inch or less in length 
shall be taken as velvets. The distance from the 
end of the pile to the bottom of the first binding 
pick shall be considered as the length of the pile.” 

Velvets and plushes are woven as double-pile 
fabrics, i. e., two cloths are woven at the same 
time, one above the other, connected by the alter- 
nate interlacing of the pile-warp threads. A knife 
reaching from side to side of the loom cuts the 
pile halfway between the two cloths and leaves 
each with its own half of the pile. In Europe, 
velvets are sometimes woven over wires, but this 
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necessitates very slow production. This method 
is occasionally used to make uncut velvet, but is 
more largely employed in making brocaded vel- 
vets for upholstery and for rich opera cloaks; in 
the latter case the wires are furnished with knife 
edges that cut pile loops, according to the jac- 
quard design, as they are withdrawn. If a velvet 
shows cut-pile figuring with satin-woven ground, 
it is always a cut wire velvet; but American 
manufacturers obtain brocaded and other effects 
in a cheaper way after the cloth is woven. 

In some cases the design is cut out in the pile 
by machinery that cuts close down to the ground ; 
in other cases the design is produced by burning 
out, by means of suitable acids on the raised por- 
tions of rollers working on the back of the cloth, 
the binding of certain sections of the silk pile that 
are then brushed off the face. Another effect, 
sometimes used in making silk as well as mohair 
car-seat plush figuring, is obtained by stiffening 
terry woven pile, using heavy presses to stamp 
down the design, and then running through a 
shearing machine; when finished the pattern ap- 
pears in loop pile and the ground in cut pile of 
the same height. 





MORTON SUNDOUR CO.’S BLOCK 
PRINTS. 
LOCK prints is a term popularly associated 
with cretonnes, but the term “cretonne” is 
becoming nondescript and so also are block 
prints; the Morton Sundour Co., Inc., are show- 
ing block prints in a variety of textures, cottons 





and linens, of course, but the element of extreme 
novelty enters into their warp prints, the pattern 
being block printed on the warp of Egyptian cot- 
ton, mercerized; treated in this way before 
printed, the fabric is given added color strength. 
One of the handsomest and certainly the most 
delicately fashioned pattern we have ever seen in 
block prints is in a Persian design, produced by 
this firm. 

Another line, block printed, is a chenille, of a 
quality we used to know as Sheilas. They are 
as well and sharply printed as a velvet, and in 
gorgeous colorings. 

Among their woven fabrics, a classic Six- 
teenth Century design on an artificial gold silk 
ground is unusual. 

Other patterns on the same fabric are sur- 
prisingly clever, the sharpness and beauty of the 
chenille coming up as a pattern against the 
ground of artificial silk. 

“Sundour Madras” is offered in designs and 
colorings varying in effect from little dimity pat- 
terns to the most elaborately colored and fash- 
ioned brocade and tapestry designs. 

It is surprising to note the richness and va- 
riety of the styles shown in this class of goods; 
and while the sunfast guarantee is interesting of 
itself, of greatest interest is the success with 
which they have transferred to this fabric all the 
richness of color and form found in brocades, 
tapestries and needlework. The texture, of 
course, is madras, but the effects are far beyond 
the usual in madras weaves. 


An attractive display of filet lace in R. H. Macy & Co.’s show-window. 














MERCHANDISING DECORATIVE MATERIALS 
IN THE DEPARTMENT STORE 


VER and over again we have heard compe- 

tent decorative salesmen say that they would 
not work for a department store for the reason 
that in‘such a store all individuality of thought 
and action is rigorously suppressed and the em- 
ployee is tied down to the level of the store and 
must sink or swim, commercially, within the 
limits of the store’s reputation. 

That there is a certain amount of truth and 
justice in these statements there can be no deny- 
ing. A department store is an institution of such 
magnitude that but few individuals can ever stand 
out from the mass. As a 
contrast to this, in a smaller 


store in the West, a department store of consider- 
able size that has built up an enviable reputation 
and a creditable business in the finer branches of 
general dry-goods. This store, by its reputation 
for high-class women’s wear, has the best 
women’s trade of the city. 

When expansion brought about the necessity 
for an enlarged store it was determined to add 
departments taking in furniture, rugs, drapery 
goods and interior decoration, and the new buyers 
were instructed to select stocks in keeping with 
the other goods carried by the store. But it was 
one thing to stock the goods 
and another thing to dispose 





decorative establishment, in- 
dividuality is emphasized. 
The salesman is encouraged 
to cultivate a personal clien- 
tele and his strength as a 
productive unit lies in the 
character and size of his per- 
sonal following. 

It would seem, however, 
that the average department 
store was quite content to go 
on with the type of men who 





The success of a 
high-class decora- 
tive establishment 
is dependent on the 
ability of its buying 
and selling staff. 


of them, because the store 
having no reputation as 
decorators and no record of 
accomplishment in that di- 
rection found it difficult to 
convince their customers 
that they had the ability to 
carry out creditable work in 
that field. 

As a consequence, the 
new departments were not a 








are willing to submerge their 

ability to the ievel of the store’s standing, and 
there is no apparent disposition on the part of 
these stores to treat their decorative departments 
in any way different from the way they treat 
their purely merchandise departments. 

We have no interest in the question as to the 
type of store where any individual should prefer 
to work, but we are interested in the general con- 
ditions which surround the work of interior deco- 
ration as carried out in the average department 
store. We have in mind the experience of one 
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pronounced success, and one 
executive after another was 
tried, in the effort to “boom” these sections of the 
business. High-class merchandise was sacrificed 
and cheaper goods were bought, and for several 
years these departments were floundering on 
from one policy to another in the effort to find 
the class of trade that they could legitimately and 
profitably serve. 

We have heard this store discussed a great 
many times by traveling men, by wholesale men, 
by buyers, and the general consensus of opinion 
seems to be that, in this case, the store manage- 








ment picked first of all the character of goods for 
its home furnishing stock that required a highly 
educated and experienced decorative salesforce, 
and attempted to sell these goods to an educated 
and critical clientele by a staff of ordinary clerks. 

Contrasted to this experience, which is by no 
means uncommon, we can think of dozens of 
decorative establishments that, having been estab- 
lished, first of all, around the personality of one 
or two individuals who knew fine things and knew 
how to use and how to sell them, have grown, 
year by year, into greater and more successful 
enterprises. 

Clever men in practically all lines of business 
are constantly discovering new and better ways 
of doing old things, but experience has clearly 
shown that to handle interior furnishings on the 
same basis as ordinary dry-goods stocks may be 
a newer way, but it is neither a better way nor a 
successful way. 

The department store does, undoubtedly, 
handle popular-priced decorative merchandise on 
a highly successful basis as an over-the-counter 
trade, but when the management seeks to install 
a high-class interior furnishings business, they 
must build their reputation on the foundation of 
a buying and selling staff that “knows the busi- 
ness.” 

The department store has one advantage 
over the decorator, and that is the enormous audi- 
ence it controls. The average department store 
has a hundred people who visit its floors as 
against the one that visits the decorator. 

The decorator seems to follow the ethics of 
the architect in abstaining from advertising, and 
as a result many people hesitate to visit his studio, 
believing him exclusive and not desirous of their 
custom. 

Here is, of itself, a handicap to the decorator 





Scarf of metal brocade and silk velour in the line of 
Morris A. Magner & Co. 








where conservatism repels as distinguished from 
the cordiality of the department store that at- 
tracts. 


The salesman, therefore, in the department 
store has an opportunity to make innumerable 
friends if he goes the right way about it. He has 
opportunities for doing an enormous business if 
the firm will only back him up. 





A COURSE IN RETAIL SELLING. 


N INTERESTING development in educa- 
tion has occurred in Binghamton, N. Y. To 
the curriculum of the Binghamton National High 
School has been added a course in retail selling. 
The idea has the enthusiastic indorsement of the 
advertisers’ and merchants’ association of the 
town. According to the plans, this course should 
be of practical value, inasmuch as the teachers 
will be not theorists, but practical salesmen from 
the best stores, and part of the students’ work 
will be done in the store. 





A CORRECTION. 


N THE July number of THe UPHOLSTERER 
AND INTERIOR DecoRATOR, we stated that 
George T. Wood was representing E. Ries & Co. 
in the largest Southern towns. This was an error. 
Mr. Wood represents this firm in the states of 
North and South Carolina, with the exception of 
Columbia, S. C., and Charlotte, N. C. S. R. 
Downey for the larger towns. 





THE ILLUSTRATION OPPOSITE. 
HE luxurious scarf here illustrated, made of 
metal brocade and silk velour, embellished 
with gold galloons and bullion fringe, is one of 
the new patterns in the line of Morris A. Magner 
& Co. The house of Magner, the oldest in this 
class of work in the United States, is showing for 
immediate delivery a broad range of patterns in 
scarfs, pillows, piano and table runners, fancy 
boxes and scrap baskets, etc., in which the fab- 
rics used are exclusively confined, and imported 
brocades, tapestries, velours, taffetas, satins and 
cretonnes. They show marked discrimination 
and taste in the combining of fabrics and color 
harmonies and contrasts. 


HE new address of the Chicago office of the 

Royal Curtain Mfg. Co. is 63 East Adams 
Street, where H. L. Gordon, manager, has re- 
cently moved from 59 East Adams Street. 
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timbers of the U.S.S 
Revenge, which, after 


a notable career on = 


Lake Champlain dur- 
ing the Revolutionary 
War, was finally sunk 
by Captain Seaman at 
the Stone Docks at 
Ticonderoga when he 
had failed to recap- 
ture the fort at that 
place from the Brit- 
ish. The old ship was 
not raised until 1909. 
Steven H. P. Pell,who 
now owns the wreck, 
graciously furnished 
one of the ribs for use 
in making the Hard- 
ing chair. Ernest F. 
Birmingham, editor 
and publisher of The 
Fourth Estate, con- 
ceived the project of 
presenting this chair 
to President Harding, 
who, as_ everyone 
knows, was at one 
time an editor, and 
the chair was given to 
him to take the place 
of the chair Mr. Wil- 
son took with him 


when he left office. Alfred Bossom, the architect 
in charge of restoring the old fort at Ticonderoga, 
designed the chair, and Eliseo Ricci, the sculptor, 
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The Battle of Lake Champlain. The Revenge is in the center. 


from an old print. 
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N WEDNESDAY, July 13, there was an in- 
teresting presentation to President Harding 
by the newspaper men of the country. The gift 
consisted of an editorial chair made from the 





Laddie Boy was the first to sit in his master’s chair. 


Taken 


HA es 


modeled the American eagle which surmounts it 
and the panels typifying the two functions of the 
newspaper—the collecting and distributing of 
news. Eli Berman, of Eli Berman Co., Inc., ex- 


ecuted the carving 
and superintended the 
work of construction. 
It required infinite 
care to select the 100 
pieces of wood neces- 
sary for harmonious 
blending, and the re- 
sult is a testimonial to 
the skill of the cabi- 
netmaker’s art. 

The presentation 
was made by Senator 
Arthur Capper, and 
President Harding re- 
plied with an interest- 
ing address. 

The inscription 
at the top of the chair 
reads: “Presented to 
Warren Gamaliel 
Harding by fellow 
members of the 
Fourth Estate to com- 
memorate his eleva- 
tion to the Presidency 
of the United States, 
March 5, 1921.” 

The presentation 
was made on _ the 
White House lawn, 
and while the commit- 
tee awaited President 


Harding, Laddie Boy jumped into the chair and 
posed for the photograph reproduced here. 
chair has been placed in the President’s study. 


The 





MANUFACTURER’S SON STUDIES ENG- 
LISH INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS. 
HE Chicago Journal of Commerce of July 8, 
makes mention of the fact that “a Chicago 

boy, attending college, has made the choice of a 

trip to Europe with a party of ‘grown-ups’—pro- 

fessors, writers, political economists and business 
government men—to make a study of industrial 

conditions in Great Britain in preference to a 

Summer in the mountains in Wyoming.” 

The young man is Edmund F. Mansure, son 
of E. L. Mansure, Chicago and Philadelphia 
trimming manufacturer. Edmund, who is at- 
tending Dartmouth College, has been prominent 
in college athletics, being a member of the foot- 
ball squad, with the hope of making the team this 
year, and he was also No. 1 on the relay team 
which won the championship. 

The party sailed on the SS. Adriatic, July 6, 
and is expected to return September 21. 





WINDSOR SHOP OPENS. 

NEW concern doing business under the name 

of the Windsor Shop, upholsterers and deco- 
rators to the trade, was opened recently by Wil- 
liam R. Krebs and Samuel Friedman. The firm, 
both members of which have had many years’ 
experience with leading New York decorative 
shops, will maintain a well equipped workroom, 
specializing in draperies, slip-covers and cushions. 

Mr. Krebs is a designer, a graduate of the 
School of Industrial Art, and until recently both 
members of the firm were connected with the 
drapery workroom of the Famous Players, Inc. 





A Poiret design in corduroy used in the Ritz-Carlton 


Hotel, Atlantic City. 








A SHOWING OF ENGLISH LACE NETS. 
HOMAS S. DOLAN & CO. are now show- 
ing a splendid array of samples of “Ariston” 
lace nets manufactured by T. I. Birkin & Co., 
Nottingham, England. While the larger collec- 
tion is for import order, a very considerable as- 
sortment is carried in stock for immediate de- 
livery, which stock is being added to constantly. 
The designs shown cover a vast range of motifs 
executed in weaves, many of which have never 
before been shown in this country. It is appar- 
ent from the stock now carried that the Birkin 
lines. are rapidly assuming their exceptional pre- 
war character. 





AN UNUSUAL SALE OF CRETONNES. 

UGUST is hardly a month in which most 

department stores make offerings of cre- 
tonnes on a large scale. However, this year, S. 
Weil, buyer for A. I. Namm & Son, decided to 
devote two days to pushing this material. 

One store window was devoted entirely to 
the display of cretonne, and in Mr. Weil’s de- 
partment it was shown in an interesting and at- 
tractive manner. The result of the experiment 
was that A. I. Namm & Son sold a great quan- 
tity from the many different patterns they carry 
in stock, and pronounced the sale a huge success. 





NEW FABRICS DESIGNED BY POIRET. 
N MANY of the rooms of the new Ritz-Carl- 
ton in Atlantic City, modern and colorful up- 
holstery and drapery fabrics, designed by Paul 
Poiret and executed by Martine of Paris, are 
used as drapery and furniture covering. 

The accompanying illustration shows one of 
the patterns used. The furniture is covered in 
printed corduroy, while the pillow tops, lamp- 
shades, draperies, etc., are of hand-blocked linens 
and printed satins of the same pattern. 

The Martine line comprises heavy silk fab- 
rics, velvets, and corduroys, taffetas, silk repps, 
hand-blocked and printed linens, printed satins 
and printed voiles, all of Poiret design. 

A new series of designs have just been re- 
ceived by the exclusive American agents, Cham- 
bord, Inc., of New York, who also show an ex- 
traordinary collection of printed linens, never be- 
fore shown in America, the product of Francis 
Joureain, of Paris. Most of the fabrics shown by 
Chambord are in fifty-inch widths, some are from 
a yard to a meter wide, and while they are all for 
import order, a fair line of linens, velvets and 
satins are carried in stock for immediate delivery. 
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DINING-ROOM PLAINLY BUT RESTFULLY DECORATED 




















ENGLISH OAK FURNITURE AT METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 


N See opposite page. 











EXAMPLES 


N THE Room of Recent Accessions at the 

Metropolitan Museum of Art are a series of 
pieces of oak furniture of English make, illus- 
trating various types from the Fourteenth to 
Seventeenth Century. 

The earliest of the series is a Gothic chest. 
Throughout the Middle Ages, chests of this 
character were indispensable as household ar- 
ticles. They served for tables 














OF ENGLISH CARVED-OAK FURNITURE 


dence of its early Sixteenth Century origin. 
The interest in the box stool shown below 

the joined stool lies in its form, which makes it a 
sort of connecting link between the stool and the 
chest. Examination of. the first example shows 
how the idea of the box seat developed and it is 
again easy to see how the joined stool developed 
from the box stool. The high cupboard owes its 
charm to its ornament and pro- 





and seats as well as for storage 
places, and possessed the ad- 
vantage of being easily moved 
in those stirring times when king 
and peasant were liable to have 
to fly from enemies at any mo- 
ment. The example illustrated 
on the opposite page is typical 
of the construction methods 
used during the Thirteenth and 
Fourteenth centuries. The 
heavy uprights are very wide in 
front and are connected by side 
planking which forms the sides. 
These sides are inclined inward 
slightly, giving the appearance 
as well as actuality of greater 
strength. The lid is secured 
laterally by two flanges fitting 
snugly between the projecting 
ends of the uprights. The chest 
front is decorated with a simple 
tracery pattern, and the only 
other carving consists of winged 








portion. Both the quality and 
quantity of the ornamented sur- 
faces are admirably adjusted to 
balance the plain reeded stiles 
and rails, and the carving is 
consistently just the right scale 
to afford the proper flicker of 
light and shade. The patterns 
are all Gothic in origin, mostly 
being survivals of tracery 
forms of the Fifteenth Century. 

The high chair of the 
Seventeenth Century, illustrated 
herewith, was probably made 
late in the reign of Charles I, 
or during the period of the 
Commonwealth. The decora- 
tion of the chair follows the 
usual motifs of this period, 
using the strap work rinceau 
and guilloche, the scroll crest- 
ing of the back containing a 
crude palmette. 

These examples of carved 








lions of a very primitive form, 
barely visible at the base of the 
upright. The joined stool also 
illustrated on the opposite page is almost as old 
as the chest. In it is exemplified the struggle be- 
tween the native Gothic manner and the invad- 
ing manner of the Renaissance. From this 
struggle a certain charm has resulted. The con- 
struction is entirely Gothic in character. The 
carving, although crude, shows conclusive evi- 
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Carved oak high-chair of 
Seventeenth Century. 


English furniture represent, on 
the whole, household goods of 
the yeomen class rather than of 
the upper class. The increase in social security 
that came with the Tudors is reflected by the end 
of the Sixteenth Century in the greater comfort 
and elaboration of domestic life. In the latter 
pieces of this collection of furniture at the mu- 
seum this change is clearly shown in their form 
and surface decoration. 








A RECORD PROFIT. 
E HAVE heard, in recent months, a great 
deal concerning the profiteering propensi- 
ties of the big store, but a story related to us this 
week for sheer audacity beats anything we have 
hitherto heard. 

In a small town, less than fifty miles from 
New York, a customer had the little local uphol- 
sterer make some casement cloth sash curtains. 
The cloth in question was a basket pattern cotton 
challis of an extremely simple type. The lady 
of the house, after the curtains had been put in 
position, asked a neighbor, who is in the whole- 
sale upholstery business in New York, his opinion 
of the curtains, and in the conversation informed 
him that the price of the material was $1.75 per 
yard. 

The wholesale man asked if he could have a 
sample of the goods, which he procured, and the 
next day took it into McCreery’s, and showing his 
sample in the upholstery department, the goods 
were promptly displayed and the price quoted at 
65 cents per yard. To oblige him, the clerk cut 
off a sample and attached to it a McCreery tag 
and put thereon the price. This was shown to his 
neighbor, the owner of the curtains, and she, in 
turn, showed it to the upholsterer who had sup- 
plied the curtains, with a demand for an explana- 
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tion, “Why he had charged $1.75 per yard for 
material which could be bought at retail at Mc- 
Creery’s for 65 cents per yard’’ After much 
hemming and hawing, the upholsterer finally said 
that the difference was charged to cover his 
“taste,” his experience, and his knowledge of the 
business. 

This is the story as related to us by the 
wholesale man who “procured the evidence,” and 
we repeat that we have heard of no more flagrant 
case of profiteering than the instance here re- 
corded. Furthermore, we know of no better plan 
to bring the upholstery business into discredit 
than the practice of exorbitant charges such as is 
here instanced. 

The neighborhood upholsterer, if he main- 
tains any kind of a respectable shop, cannot do so 
as a mere mechanic. He must buy and sell his 
material as a merchant, but there can be no justi- 
fication for him to charge a profit of nearly 200 
per cent. over the dry-goods store’s normal retail 
price. 





THEO. ABBOTT & CO. have purchased 

¢ a plot of ground at Twenty-third Street 

and Allegheny Avenue, Philadelphia, on which 

they plan to build a five-story mill containing ap- 
proximately 50,000 square feet. 


View in the Chicago showroom of F. A. Foster & Co., Inc. 

















WORLD FAMOUS FACTORY 
DESTROYED. 

HERE are few foreign cretonnes which have 

achieved the reputation, both in this country 
and on the continent, that have been accorded the 
cretonnes of P. A. Dumas, Paris, France. There- 
fore it was considerable of a shock to learn that 
on the eighth of June the Dumas factory at Mon- 
treuil-Sous-Bois, just outside of Paris, had been 
completely destroyed by fire. 

The building, which covered a considerable 
space, was six stories high, and was literally 
wiped out of existence with its entire contents, in- 
cluding patterns, samples, rollers, designs, and, in 
fact, all that constituted not only their records of 
the goods made, but their means of producing 
them, by a fire from some unknown cause which 
originated on the third floor. The illustration 
which we show herewith, from a photograph 
taken after the fire was extinguished, indicates 
the completeness of the destruction. 

It is interesting at this time to review the 
work of the Dumas brothers because the reputa- 
tion enioved by their products, particularly their 
cretonnes, was singularly unique, they being 
credited with the making of the only line of cre- 
tonnes in the world produced by means of wood- 
roller printing. 

The Dumas firm was originally established 
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All that is left of the celebrated Dumas factory at Montreuil-Sous-Bois. 








as dealers in antique furniture and antique repro- 
ductions. It was the practice of the firm to buy 
authenticated antiques, in each case a careful rec- 
ord being kept of the history and the circum- 
stances under which the piece was acquired, and 
while these pieces were sometimes resold without 
copying, the main purpose of their acquisition by 
the firm was that they might make from them a 
certain registered number of faithful reproduc- 
tions which would be offered for sale. 

The number of these copies was kept very 
small, and with the sale of a copy, the firm gave 
its guarantee that no more than so many copies 
would be made and that in the sale of the original 
piece means would be taken to safeguard against 
future copies being made. 

This method of operation gave the firm a 
very high standing in the profession. Subse- 
quently they took up the manufacture of hand- 
blocked wall-papers, roller-printed cretonnes and 
bronze lighting equipment, all. of which were 
undertaken with the same degree of care that had 
characterized their work in cabinet-making. 

There has always been, however. a certain 
independence characteristic of the firm in its pro- 
duction of goods, and this probably accounts for 
the fact that they adhered strictly to their own 
methods and to their exclusive tvpes of design. 

(Continued on page 90.) 
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SOME FACTS ABOUT RED CEDAR. 

CCORDING to an extract from Bulletin No. 

707, United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, there is little doubt that red cedar chests, 
when properly constructed, are not only protec- 
tion against moth, but they are also destructive 
of such moths as may gain access to them. 

From the report of E. W. Scott, entomolo- 
gist, Enforcement. Insecticide Act, and W. S. Ab- 
bott and J. E. Dudley Jr., scientific assistants, 
Bureau of Entomology, we quote the following 
results of experiments with red cedar chests: 

“A red cedar chest of 10 cubic feet capacity 
was utilized. No record of the date of manufac- 
ture of the chest could be obtained. On May 6, 
1915, ten adult moths and a supply of flannel 
were placed in the chest. Ten more moths were 
added every two weeks until a total of seventy 
was reached. Two months after the last moths 
were added, examination showed that all had 
been killed and that no eggs or larvae were pres- 
ent. 

“Two years later (1917) thirty moths and a 
supply of flannel were added to the same chest. 
Observations made nine weeks after the experi- 
ment was started revealed no living adults, no 
eggs and no larvae. In a trunk, serving as a 
check, to which the same number of adults were 
added at the same time, more than fifty live lar- 
vae were counted on the flannel at the close of 
the experiment. 

“The cedar chest above described was used 
also for a test against larvae. In 1915, flannel 
was placed in this chest, and ten one-half to 





Fringe furnished by H. F. Walliser Co. for the decora- 
tion of the Saenger ‘heater, Monroe, La. 
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three-fourths grown larvae were added every two 
weeks until a total of sixty was reached. Ex- 
amination made two months after the last addi- 
tion of larvae, shows seven live larvae; thirty-six 
larvae had died, and seventeen had pupated. Of 
the seventeen pupae, two died in the pupa stage 
and fifteen emerged as moths, but died before 
any eggs were laid. The flannel had been fed 
upon considerably, but was not badly eaten. 

“Two years later (1917) this experiment 
was duplicated by adding twenty-five one-half to 
three-fourths grown larvae at one time and 
allowing the experiment to run thirty-three days. 
The results were almost identical with those of 
the first experiment. 

“A small piece of flannel containing many 
clothes-moths’ eggs was placed in the cedar chest 
described above. At the end of twenty-three 
days practically all of the eggs had been hatched, 
but all of the resulting larvae died almost immedi- 
ately. A duplicate test was made, with the identi- 
cal results. The check flannel placed in a battery 
jar showed many eggs hatched and all larvae 
alive. | . 

“The results of the foregoing tests indicate 
that adult clothes-moths and young clothes- 
moths’ larvae are killed when placed in a cedar 
chest, but that the larvae one-half to full grown 
may live for a considerable length of time, and 
even, in some cases, reach the pupa stage and 
emerge as moths. It was observed in all tests that 
very little feeding was done.”—Courtesy of 
Standard Red Cedar Chest Co., Inc. 





PRACTICAL UPHOLSTERING. 
¢¢—T)RACTICAL Upholstering anid Cutting of 

Loose Covers,” by Frederick Palmer, is an 
English publication, and purports to be a book of 
complete and comprehensive instruction. 

Mr. Palmer, a practical man himself, is an 
instructor in upholstery, drawing and calculation 
in three English technical institutes and was 
awarded the highest award and a first-class cer- 
tificate in 1905 at the furniture exhibition in 
Agricultural Hall, London, for his Morocco ex- 
hibit design and workmanship. 

The book is remarkably well illustrated, 
showing the different steps of upholstering in 
great detail, and the text fully describes the illus- 
trations. 

Our criticism of. this book is that it is a de- 
scription of upholstering and the cutting of loose 


' covers rather than a book of explanation. 
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SIMPLICITY FORMS ENCOURAGE USE OF COLOR 


T’S an ill wind that blows nobody good! And 
some of the simplicity forms of furnishing 
encourage the most extravagant forms of deco- 
ration. We see this pretty well illustrated in 
some of the cottage furniture which is made very 
simple in line but decorated like a valentine. And 
for this reason, 
decorators are 


relaxation. We find this demand for color ex- 
pressed in the peasant houses, where the furni- 
ture is simple and color expresses itself in em- 
phatic tones wherever used even to the decoration 
of the plates on the table. 

When we move into a higher social circle, 
unrestricted by 
economies, we 





prone to accept 





find this same 





the simplicity 
forms in the fur- 
niture itself be- 
cause of the op- 
portunity given 
them to revel in 
color. The furni- 
ture serves only 
as a framework 
for the display of 
the decorations. 

It was on ac- 
count of this that 
cottage art de- 
veloped, because. 
the cabinet-work was primitive and lacking in 
carved ornamentation, and it was necessary to 
apply painted decorations. 

The eve craves color just as the mind craves 























craving for color. 
If the room is 
Louis XVI, there 
is a satiety even 
in the gold of the 
furniture, the 
rose-colored 
draperies, the 
water - colored 
paintings. The 
craving exists in 
no matter what 
decorative strata, 
whether it is clas- 
sic strata or jazz 
strata, and where the “simplicity” feeling domi- 
nates the situation, the opportunity for color is 
just the same in the peasant home, although it 
may be expressed in a less artistic manner. 
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TWO VIEWS IN B. F. KEITH’S FORDHAM THEATER 


The entire decoration for this house was selected by Mr. Danziger of the Albee office. The velour for the 
curtains and the damask for the walls are from F. Schumacher & Co. W. & J. Sloane furnished the carpets, and 
the trimmings throughout the theater were manufactured by the Consolidated Trimming Co. 








Lobby, E. F. Albee Theater, Providence, R. I. 


THEATER DECORATION A PROFITABLE TRADE 


HE tremendous purchasing power vested in 
the modern theater is almost beyond compre- 
During the past year there were more 
than a dozen new theaters put up in New York. 


hension. 


Right now, we under- 
stand that the Shu- 
berts have four or 
five more in the 
course of construc- 
tion. We hear of the 
wonderful decora- 
tions in the Band- 
Box, Ambassador, 
Model, and Earl Car- 
roll theaters, recently 
erected. 

Mighty few 
people, however, rea- 
lize after all how 
many theaters there 
are in this one city. 
Ask the average New 
Yorker to name 
twenty-five or thirty 
New. York theaters 
and he would find it 
a test only equal to 
Edison’s famous 
questionnaire. And 
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like Carnegie Hall. 





Saenger Theater, Monroe, La. 
Furn. Co., Ltd.; trimmings by H. F. Walliser & Co., 
Chicago. 


Furnished by Monroe 


yet there are seventy-two legitimate theaters in 
this city, not including opera houses and places 
Besides this, there are 110 
recognized vaudeville and moving-picture houses, 


which doesn’t include 
by any means the 
little alleyway movie- 
house or 10 cent 
show. 

In the vicinity of 
44th St.and Broadway 
there are eleven the- 
aters. Marcus Loew 
alone has ten the- 
aters; and across the 
bridge over in Brook- 
lyn there are sixty- 
seven more theaters. 
Here we have in New 
York and Brooklyn a 
total of 249 theaters, 
ranging in seating ca- 
pacity from 299 in 
the Princess Theater 
to 4,623 in the Hippo- 
drome. The figures 
that we have com- 
piled do not, of 
(Continued on page 90.) 
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UPHOLSTERY ASS’N. FIELD DAY. 

N SATURDAY, July 30, one hundred and 

twenty-five members and friends of the Up- 
holstery Association of America took ship for the 
Beach Hill Inn at Rye, N. Y. The occasion was 
the annual picnic and field day of the association. 
After arrival at their destination the first event 
of the day was a ball game between the contract 
department of Gimbel Bros. and a team composed 
of the members of the Upholstery Association. 
It was a short game, and it is regretfully admitted 
that the association did not get the better of it. 

Afterward came the field events, which 
comprised a hundred-yard dash; hop, skip and 
jump race; three-legged race; egg, spoon and 
candle race, and the shot putting contest. 

The winners of these events were: The hun- 
dred-yard dash, Geo. H. McLaughlin, first ; Les- 
ter Jarrett, second. Hop, skip and jump, Dolph 
Jarrett, first; Jos. A. Hurley, second. Three- 
legged race, Messrs. Walsh and Battenfield, first ; 
Messrs. Jung and Horne, second. 

The egg, spoon and candle race was won by 
Joe Cavanaugh, W. J. Dinan came in second. 

E, J. Follis put the shot farther than any- 
body else, and next to him came Sam Kurnicki. 

Then dinner was served at the inn. It was the 
opinion of every one of the members present who 
had ever been to any other of the association’s 
outings, that the repast put before them excelled 
all others. The menu was good and the service 
excellent. Asa result, everybody was in splendid 


humor. The crowd kept things going at a lively 


pace until their boat tied up again at the dock in 
New York. 





NEW INTERIOR FURNISHINGS SHOP IN 
AKRON. 

USSELL GLADWIN, formerly with the C. 

H. Yeager Co., Akron, Ohio, has located at 
46 So. Broadway, in that town, and is specializing 
in drapery, upholstery and lamp-shade work. He 
carries a full line of samples of printed linen, 
cretonnes, chintzes, tapestries, and other decora- 
tive materials. 





CHANGE OF BUSINESS. 
DAVIS, who formerly conducted a retail 
¢ upholstery and drapery shop at 2753 
Broadway, has changed his activities to conduct- 
ing workrooms for the trade. He remains at the 
same address. 





THE DEAN OF THE TRADE. 
EW men observing a dapper, well-groomed 
gentleman with an elastic step going into the 
Plaza Hotel the other day would have imagined 
it to be J. B. Ryer, the veteran upholstery im- 
porter. 

Mr. Ryer is celebrating his eightieth birth- 
day, and took from his pocket the portrait of his 
old friend, Thomas Pate, published recently in 
these columns. “Yes,” said he, “I was born in 
the same year as Thomas Pate, 1841, and many 
a piece of his King’s Scotch Hollands did I sell 
in this country.” Mr. Ryer was born in New 
York City, and was the ninth generation of his 
family in this country. He is a member of the 
Sons of Revolution and various patriotic societies. 

He started in business in 1860, and was an 
important factor up to the time of his retiring 
after a record of over fifty years. He says that 
he would probably be in business to-day if he had 
not lost over a quarter of a million dollars in 
operating an upholstery mill in Philadelphia. 

While at Atlantic City recently he returned 
by way of Philadelphia, and called on Thomas J. 
Jeffries, of J. & J. Dobson. “I asked Tom,” said 
Mr. Ryer, “if he would sell me a couple of rugs. 
What do you suppose he replied? ‘After the 
miles of silk plush Jim Ryer has sold for this firm 
he is welcome to anything in the store, and with- 
out charge,’ and I tell you it did my heart goo 
to hear that from an old friend.” _ 

Mr. Ryer says he is taking life easy, that he 
is living with his daughter, and is a frequent 
visitor at Ryer & Cashels, where his nephew, Bert 
Ryer, keeps him in touch with the trade. “You 
know, I taught Bert the upholstery business, and 
it is a great satisfaction to kndw that he is so 
successful.” 





A CORRECTED REFERENCE. 
{\N PAGE 86 of the July UpHoLsTerRER we 
illustrated an example of Aubusson needle- 
work, done in petit and gros-point, as of the type 
imported by Nicolas Hemance. We have since 
been informed by the Orsenigo Co., Inc., that the 
particular piece used in our illustration is one 
made to their special order in France, and im- 
ported by them. We are glad to make this cor- 

rection in the interest of the latter concern. 


A KORPER announces that on August 3 he 
* opened an upholstery and drapery shop at 
86 Orange Street, New Haven. 
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HOOK RUGS AT TH'E LAWRENCE SALE 


See page 83. 

















IMPORTANCE OF CORRECT INDUSTRIAL LIGHTING 


<— question of industrial lighting in its effect 
upon various kinds of labor is one not ordi- 
narily given full consideration by the executives 
of big business enterprises. We do not mean, of 
course, to intimate that the matter of proper and 
adequate lighting is overlooked, but we refer to 
the fact that there is not given to the subject the 
same close, scientific study that is given to other 
factors of industrial and manufacturing equip- 
ment. 

When it is comprehended that labor in one 
form or another constitutes 70 to 80 per cent. 
of the cost of any product, the importance 
of any circumstance which has a bearing on labor 
cost can be appreciated. 


volume of light per square foot of area). That is 
to say, the volume of light expressed in terms of 
25 ft. candles would represent the equivalent of 
25 candlepower of light per square foot of floor 
space. But in a modern factory, showroom or 
office it is not possible to have the equivalent of 
natural daylight in anything but a roofless build- 
ing, and the necessary obstructions caused by 
walls, pillars, and other interferences with the in- 
gress of natural daylight not only reduce the vol- 
ume, but create shadows and spottiness which are 

tiring to the eyes. 
Furthermore, it is not possible to have the 
actual sunlight conveyed directly and uniformly 
to every place where 





There is no element 
more conducive to effec- 
tual labor than the ele- 
ment of light. Light, 
however, is too often 


How Much Light Do You Need? 


The following table of averages worked 
out by illuminating engineers shows how 
much light is needed under the most -com- 
mon working conditions: 


light is necessary, and in 
this regard, artificial 
light, by its dependability 
and convenience, is su- 
perior for many opera- 


considered as a general Intensity tions to the average 
medium of convenience eae to or bron (foot candles) volume of daylight pos- 
instead of being con- Assent cada 4 Seeenaaenote > Hes sible to procure by the 
sidered in its specific NE NG, 6c CoS i0 sade oases lto 3 best known means of re- 
aspects with regard to ee She vs - : fraction and reflection. 
various operations car- RR oe ls 8 to 20 Under unfavorable 
~ : : ER Tee Pe eg Ee lto 3 : . ve : 
ried out in business REC RE ISS ¥%to 2 lighting conditions in 
promises. Inspecting—Rough ............... 2to 6 manufacturing processes 
An ex ert recentl : Fine coeeecrcoeoscecoes 4 to 12 is lo N- 

” : y Machine Shops—Rough Work .... 2 to 6 there is not only as : 
stated that “good light, Fine Work ...... 4 to 12 ing down of productive 
that is, light that would Offices .......... uses oe Seveneqhe sss 4 to 12 speed, but there is an 

b lled d licht b Receiving and Shipping ........... 2to 6 f 1 £ 
€ called good lig ya ese and Pulley Work........ + to amount of spoilage ior 
lighting engineer, can DG oS has no, aca wee 65 4 to which light is partly re- 
S sd en ‘ "Fextile BEiNO ete vin ck ccc sponse 3 to 9 : g P ie OE. 
raise production in any Woolen ........... 4 to 12 sponsible that in the last 
industry more than COD wis cscvesavei 3 tor 9 United States census 

Toilet and Wash Rooms.......... ite 3 


enough to pay the cost. 
Furthermore, good light 





was estimated at $28,- 
000,000 per year. 








cuts down costly acci- 

dents, reduces spoilage, makes employees better 
satisfied with their surroundings, is more produc- 
tive and productive of better materials.” 

The same writer claims that only 10 per cent. 
of American plants to-day are properly lighted, 
and only about 40 per cent. have made any radical 
changes in their system of light during the last 
seven years, though illumination has been as 
thoroughly revolutionized during those seven 
years as aviation. 

There is, of course, no better light possible 
than natural daylight, which provides a lisht den- 
sity equivalent to from 25 to 30 ft. candles (foot 
candles meaning a term used to designate the 
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From an article in 

July Business we publish the table herewith in- 
cluded which gives the ratio of candlepower per 
square foot of floor space for various kinds of 
work. It should be noted in connection with the 
study of illumination that it is not alone necessary 
to begin with the proper equipment of lighting 
properly installed, but it is equally necessary that 
the lighting equipment be kept up to the standard. 
It is not generally known that all tungsten 
and Mazda lamps depreciate in lighting value 
after having been burned a certain number of 
hours, that is, that they do not deliver the full 
efficiency of illumination for the current con- 
sumed. (Continued on page 91.) 
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MODERN UPHOLSTERING 


By JoHN W. STEPHENSON. 


Article I, Continued from July UPeHOLsTERER. 


ogee next operation is the lacing on of the 
hair, as already shown, Fig. 34, and finally the 
covering with muslin to the stage illustrated in 
Fig. 35. Where the muslin of the wing joins the 


muslin of the arm, it will be necessary to sew the 


two together on the line x#, as shown in Fig. 35. 
On the completion of the covering also, it will be 
found necessary to have the material seamed at 
this point in order to provide the proper shape. 

With both arms and both wings covered in 
muslin, the chair will now have the appearance 
indicated in Fig. 36. Just here it is well to point 
out the possibility of losing the symmetrical lines 
of the chair by upholstering that is too full or that 
rounds out over the edges of the frame. This 
possibility is indicated in Fig. 36a, where all of 
the sharp symmetrical lines of the chair have been 
lost, and bulbous, pillow-like outlines have been 
created. In this illustration the arms are too full, 
the front seat nosing too round, and the back and 
wings have lost the shapeliness which is charac- 
teristic of the original frame. 

The chair is now completely upholstered in 
muslin, the outside arms and wings having been 
lined with muslin for display purposes, and the 
only upholstering yet remaining to complete the 
muslin stage is the making of the down cushion. 

It used to be customary on chairs of this de- 
scription to allow a recess at the bottom of the 
inside arms and at the bottom of the back for 
the down cushion to slip into. This is not, to- 
day, considered a good practice, but the arms and 
the back are finished straight down and the down 
cushion is made to just fit into the space between 
the arms. Therefore, a paper is smoothly laid 
over the seat, and with a pencil, held upright as 
indicated by the arrows in Fig. 37, an outline of 
the cushion is marked on the paper and from this 
pattern the cushion is made the exact size thus 
indicated. 

Down cushions are not, like buttoned cush- 
ions, made larger than the finished cushion is in- 
tended to be. On the contrary, they are made the 
exact size of the pattern with only seaming allow- 
ances added beyond the lines indicated in Fig. 37. 

The filled cushion, as shown in Fig. 38, must 
exactly fill the space allowed for it, so that it 


*Copyright, 1921, John W. Stephenson. 
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will lie in place without being crowded yet at the 
same time fill the seat without leaving any un- 
sightly gaps or openings. Because of the nature 
of the down-filling material, it is necessary to 
divide the inside of the cushion by partitions 
which prevent the down from shifting its position 
when in use. 

A cushion of the size indicated for the chair 
we are describing would have not less than two 
partitions, running crosswise of the cushion, 
dividing it into three equal divisions. These par- 
titions are indicated by the dotted lines in Fig. 
38, also in Fig. 39, which shows one end left open 
to more clearly show the location of the parti- 
tions. 

These partitions, furthermore, are made on 
an average of one inch wider than the box edge 
of the cushion. Thus, in Fig. 39, the edge shows 
a depth of four inches, while the interior parti- 
tions have a depth of five inches. These partitions 
are sewn to the top and bottom of the case, but 
are not sewn to the edges. These divisions are 
filled, as indicated in Fig. 39, by leaving an open- 
ing at one edge of the boxing (see xx), through 
which the down may be inserted, they are then 
pinned. together and sewn. 

Larger cushions call for a greater number 
of divisions. These divisions, as in the case of 
the cushion shown in Fig. 40, must each be built 
separately. This cushion has partitions running 
in both directions, across and lengthwise of the 
cushion, as indicated by the dotted lines. It 
sometimes occurs, as it does in the case herewith 
illustrated, that it is not possible to fill all of the 
sections from the edges. The cushion shown in 
Fig. 40 has ten divisions, nine of which can be 
filled from the edges at the openings marked aa, 
etc. The tenth division, however, is an interior 
division and this can only be filled by a slit made 
at b, which is sewn together and after the filling 
covered by what in trade parlance is known as “a 
plaster,” consisting of a piece of the same mate- 
rial as that of which the casing is composed 
placed over the seam and sewn all around, as in- 
dicated in Fig. 40a. 

With regard to the material used as a casing 
for down filling, the finest down-proof sateen 
or ticking only should be employed, and a simple 
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test of any material may be made by determining 
the degree to which it resists an attempt to blow 
through it. If, by holding the material across the 
mouth so that no air can escapé around it, and 
then, by blowing, force the pressure of your 
breath against it, real down-proof material will 
be found to be practically airtight. If the breath 
passes through it easily to an extent that would 
extinguish the blaze of a candle, it is a safe as- 
sumption that the material is not down-proof and 
should not be employed for casing purposes. 

With the cushion completed and in place, the 
chair in muslin ready for covering will now have 
the appearance shown in Fig. 41. If the chair is 
to be displayed for sale, however, the fronts of 
the arms would have a panel of muslin sewn on 
and tacked around the edge of the arms as a fin- 
ish and the entire outside of the chair would also 
be covered in muslin. 

These final details serve to present a better 
appearance when shown for sale, but the muslin 
linings require to be removed in the final covering 
of the chair, which will be described in a later 
chapter. 

The previous paragraphs have carried the 
upholstering of this chair up to the point where 
it would be shown for Sale, in the muslin, and 
subsequently covered. On the assumption that it 
would not be shown for sale in the muslin, the 
upholstering would stop when it reaches the stage 
shown in Fig. 41, which is practically the same 
as Fig. 36, except that the face of the arm is cov- 
ered in the last mentioned diagram. 

The first operation in the covering is, natur- 
ally, the seat. It is not cusotmary to cover the 
entire seat with the furniture covering, but only 
that part which is likely to show under the edge 
of the cushion. For this reason, therefore, a piece 
of covering, wide enough to reach from the line 
x—x to the edge of the nosing and down to a 
point below the scallop, as indicated by the dotted 
line in Fig. 41, is sewn to a piece of lining large 
enough to cover the seat, and after being sewn 
together the two are stitched from the wrong 
side of the covering, as shown in Fig. 42, and 
eventually tacked into place as indicated in Fig. 
43. 

The back, arms and wings are also covered 
in the regular way. The chair has now reached 
the stage where it must be determined how it is to 
be trimmed, a matter which will be discussed in 
the next instalment. 


(To be continued. ) 
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POPULARITY OF HOOK RUGS. 

HE sale of the Lawrence collection of hook 

rugs in the American Art Galleries estab- 
lished one fact beyond question, and that is, that 
Oriental rugs are not the only rugs appreciated 
for their beauty, skill and technic. Hook rugs 
are now being much used in the furnishing of 
Colonial homes. 

Mr. Lawrence himself,a collector of national 
reputation, is a partner in the firm of James M. 
Shoemaker & Co., and although not active, his 
tastes and experience are shown in the rugs regu- 
larly for sale at Shoemaker’s. 

In this issue we are able to illustrate, on page 
78, some of these rugs, most of which were made 
in this country, although they originated doubt- 
less in England, and were popular in the early 
days of Canada. 

The designs and weaving are complicated, 
and while a few years ago little was thought of 
them, to-day they are valued very highly, not only 
because of their historic, but their artistic in- 
terest. 





NOW PRODUCING OWN CRETONNES. 
N ADDITION to the other lines which Oliver 
& Kaufman, Inc., handle as jobbers and sell- 
ing agents, they have recently gone into the con- 
verting of cretonnes, and have already assembled 
a line of one-half dozen attractive patterns with 
which their salesmen and representatives have 
been quite successful. These patterns are all of- 
fered in a full color line on a uniform grade of 
heavy cotton cloth. It has been the aim of the 
firm to produce goods of a popular price in pat- 
terns of good selling merit and in colorings that 
will meet the taste of popular demand. Other 
patterns are being added from time to time. 





Marshall Field & Co.’s Canterbury hand-blocked cre- 
tonne, 50 in. wide. The size of birds, 12 in. and 16 in.— 
gorgeous in three colorations. 
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DRAPERY SUGGESTIONS BY G. W. SCHEIDT 


Submitted in our recent drapery contest. 








HEFFERNAN — Edward Heffernan, well 
known through his long connection with the up- 
holstery and drapery trimming trade, recently 
joined the staff of the Morris Bernhard Co. Mr. 
Heffernan was for thirty-four years in the em- 
ploy of C. Weinberg & Co., having taken up 
duties with this firm as a boy out of school, and 
remaining with them throughout this period. For 
the last ten years Mr. Heffernan had charge of 
all special orders in the office of the firm, in addi- 
tion to taking care of his own clientele in New 
York City. In his new connection with the 
Morris Bernhard Co. he will occupy a similar 
position, having his own New York City trade to 
call upon and supervising the handling of all spe- 
cial orders in their progress through the office 
and factory. 

DowLey—M. F. Dowley has been appointed 
New York resident buyer for the J. L. Hudson 
Co., Detroit. 

ReuseL—Henry Reubel, of the John Kro- 
der & Henry Reubel Co., is spending his vacation 
at Allenhurst, N. J. He will be away during the 
whole month of August. 

PEeArRL—W. E. Pearl has been appointed up- 
holstery buyer for the F. N. Joslin Department 
Store, Malden, Mass. 

CarroLt—Charles Carroll, formerly with 
the F. N. Joslin Department Store, Malden, 
Mass., has been appointed assistant upholstery 
buyer for the Houghton & Dutton Co.,of Boston. 

SHINE—Wm. C. Shine now has charge of 
the recently redecorated Chicago showroom of 
F. A. Foster & Co., Inc. He is assisted by H. B. 
Brett, I. F. Ellis, H. R. Frost, J. G. Aiken and 
H. A. Chirhart. 

Evers—W. V. A. Evers will close his studio 
on August 20 until September 1, during which 
time he will be on his vacation in the Adiron- 
dacks. 
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WITH THE BUYERS AND SELLERS 


GaNnNonN—M. P. Gannon, who has been 
covering Southern territory for the drapery de- 
partments of Claflins, Inc., will, on September 1, 
join the sales staff of Clarence Whitman & Son, 
Inc. 

SHAaDE—Frank L. Shade, with the Kensing- 
ton Mfg. Co., returned recently from a two 
months’ trip covering the museums and other 
points of furniture interest in Italy, France and 
England. 

Herm—S. W. Heim returned from a three 
months’ visit to Europe on the SS. Rotterdam, 
July 22. 

Tosras—John S. Tobias, upholstery buver 
for Kline, Eppihimer & Co., Reading, Pa., leaves 
this week for a visit to his brother in Colorado 
Springs, Colo. Mr. Tobias has been buying freely 
for Fall, as he believes that the buyer who does 
not carry a liberal stock is apt to lack the incen- 
tive to push the sales of his department. 

Humpureys—G. H. Humphreys, of Ram- 
sey, Lyon & Humphreys, Inc., sailed for France 
on July 14. Mr. Humphreys plans to visit Great 
Britain and Bohemia as well as France. His 
purpose is to obtain agencies for articles suitable 
for the decorating and gift shop trade. 

WaLKER—F,. Walker, who assumes charge 
of the drapery department of Weinstock, Lubin 
& Co., Sacramento, Cal., in the reorganization of 
personnel, has been with the concern for quite a 
number of years in charge of the firm’s mail- 
order department. 


NEW upholstery and furniture store has 

been opened at 81 West Boston Post Road, 
Mamaroneck, N. Y., by Irving Herman. Mr. 
Herman was formerly connected with his father, 
H. Herman, of Camden, N. J., who was the 
founder of the Bay State Upholstery Co., of Bos- 
ton. 





LARGE ATTENDANCE AT GRAND 
RAPIDS FURNITURE MARKET. 

VER 2,265 buyers of furniture and home fur- 

nishings, coming from every corner of the 
United States and Canada, attended the Grand 
Rapids furniture market this year. This is a 
larger number than have attended any previous 
market. 





FORTY YEARS IN BUSINESS. 

HE Anderson Furniture Co., of Sioux City, 

Iowa, is celebrating its fortieth anniversary. 
From old customers they have collected examples 
of furniture purchased from them when they be- 
gan business and are exhibiting them as testi- 
monials of the excellence of the goods they have 
been selling for forty years. A window display 
containing actual pieces has attracted a great deal 
of interest, because of the quaintness of the old 
styles. 

















An excellent example of the style of William 
and Mary now in the Metropolitan Museum. 





TWO THEATERS. 

RDHAM, once an outlying village and now 

incorporated in the City of New York, now 
supports a theater comparable in its appointments 
with any Broadway house, and has a seating ca- 
pacity of 2,500 people. The color scheme of the 
entire structure, walls, carpets, ceilings, and fur- 
nishings, is exceedingly well done. - Most of the 
work was done by the Louis Kuhn Studio, al- 
though many features were furnished by Soy Kee 
& Co. 

There’s another new theater in upper New 
York. A few years ago, the idea of a theater on 
181st Street and Broadway would have been re- 
garded as absurd, but to-day the dream is realized 
in the Coliseum Theater, with a seating capacity 
of 3,500 people—one of the largest theaters in the 
United States. 





HERE AND THERE IN THE TRADE. 

The Wilcox Department Store, Cohoes, 
N. Y., has been reorganized since the death of 
Rodney W. Wilcox. It is now under the man- 
agement of E. W. Eshline, and has a capital of 
$100,000. 

The Caldwell Dry Goods Co., Knoxville, 
Tenn., opened for business on July 15. This is a 
new incorporation by H. A. Pickle, W. A. Pitner, 
J. O. Hicks, G. W. Pickle and Samuel Caldwell. 
The store will be under the management of Mr. 
Caldwell. 

Hills, McLean & Haskins, Inc., Binghamton, 
N. Y., department store, has been incorporated 
for $500,000. 

Decatur Dry Goods Co., Decatur, Ill., has 
been incorporated for $75,000. 

Sharrons, Inc., department store, Plattsburg, 
N. Y., has been incorporated for $100,000. 

The Butler Furniture Co., Newark, N. J., 
dealers in furniture and furnishings, has been in- 
corporated for $125,000. The incorporators are 
Alfred S. Erger, Sidney Crimond and Genevieve 
Seaverns, all of Newark. 

Broadway Furniture Co., Melrose Park, IIl., 
has been incorporated for $20,000, to deal in fur- 
niture, rugs, draperies, etc. The incorporators 
are: William Thomas, Earl Buschel, Anthony J. 
Busscher and Ernest P. Weissenborn, all of Mel- 
rose Park. 

The Gibbstown General Store Co., Gibbs- 
town, N. J., has been incorporated for $50,000. 
They will carry furniture, rugs, upholstery, etc. 

M. Oser & Co., Chico, Cal., department store 
firm, has been incorporated for $200,000. 
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1, Miss J. Weidler; 2 


DRAPERY SKETCHES FROM PHILADELPHIA SCHOOL 
OF DESIGN FOR WOMEN 
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A CAREFULLY APPOINTED MUSIC-ROOM 














NEEDS 


HERE is a retail salesman,. James P. Sur- 

vick, in Cleveland, whose annual sales ag- 
gregate one hundred thousand dollars. His 
specialty is selling haberdashery. This is a large 
amount for one man to sell of this type of mer- 
chandise, and one is naturally curious to know 
how he does it. In an interview with a reporter 
for a Philadelphia paper, Mr. Survick told the 
secret of his success. Boiled down, it amounts to 
no more than this: “I know my goods and I know 
my customers.” In other words, this man, by the 
application of rules which may be followed by 
any man of intelligence, has been able to run 
way ahead of his nearest competitors. 

Many wall-paper dealers would 
do well to take a leaf from Mr. 
Survick’s book. In the first place, 
it would pay them to get to know 
their goods. To some dealers, wall- 
paper is nothing but merchandise to 
be sold regardless of any thought 
about suitability, and they are the 
men who wonder that wall-paper is 
unpopular with their customers. 

There are different kinds of 
papers, made in different ways, requiring differ- 
ent kinds of walls if they are to be hung properly. 
The dealer should know how wall-papers are 
made; which papers are suitable for unsized 
walls; which papers need lining papers; which 
papers contain chemical coloring matter that will 
not withstand strong sunlight, etc., etc. Only by 
knowing all about wall-paper will the dealer be 
fit to aid his customer in making good selections. 

For the wall-paper dealer, “knowing his 
customer” amounts to knowing about the place 
where the customer intends to hang the papers 
under consideration. There is a firm in Dallas, 
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“Know your 
goods and know 
your customers” 
is the slogan of 
every successful 
salesman. 
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OF THE WALL-PAPER SALESMAN 


Tex., who make it a rule not to sell wall-paper 
(if they can possibly help it), until they have 
had either a look at their customer’s rooms, furni- 
ture, hangings, etc., or have obtained a pretty 
good idea of what they are from the customer’s 
descriptions. By following this rule they are sure 
not to let a customer spend money on unsuitable 
papers that will be displeasing once they are 
hung, and possibly prejudice the customer against 
wall-paper. 

The trouble with most wall- -paper dealers is 
that they do not take their calling seriously 
enough. They do not realize that the selling of 
wall-paper is a business unlike the selling of 
groceries, hardware, etc. The suc- 
cessful dealer is the man who not 
only knows about wall-paper, but 
also knows a sufficient amount of 
the whole subject of interior deco- 


ration. 

In Wall- Paper for July, 
Charles E. Pierson, of Camden, 
N. J., writes illuminatingly about 


his way of fitting himself to really 
sell wall-paper. Mr. Pierson says: 
“Back in 1905 I had an inspiration that I would 
like to be efficient enough to qualify as an expert 
in my craft. Naturally, I took more pride in my 
work. My whole heart and soul became involved 
in it. I began to keep an accurate account and 
memorandum of each job, and it is a pleasure to 
review this memorandum once in a while, for I 
have found this idea to be a great asset to me. 
(It’s good oats.) 

“I bought the following books, and I gave 
them my deepest thoughts and study, and I am 
digging deep,into their mysteries: ‘Lecture Tips 
on Decorations,’ by C. R. Clifford; ‘Color Value,’ 








by C. R. Clifford; ‘Cutting and Draping,’ by 
John W. Stephenson ; ‘Furniture Upholstering,’ by 
John W. Stephenson; ‘Period Furnishings and 
Encyclopaedia of Ornaments,’ by C. R. Clifford; 
‘The Room Beautiful,’ by C. R. Clifford; ‘Esti- 
mates, Cost and Profits of Interior Decorations,’ 
by F. N. Vanderwalker ; “The Young Man’s Best 
Companion or Mathematical Compendium,’ by 
Amos W. Warren; ‘A Book of Modern Water- 
Color Pigments, with Washes,’ a descriptive 
hand book, by J. Scott Taylor and M. A. Camb; 
‘A Complete and Comprehensive Treatise in the 
Art of Mixing Tints, of Oil and Water Colors,’ 
by Mary E. Prescott; ‘A Book on 3,000 Things 
Worth Knowing, or Everybody’s Guide,’ contain- 
ing recipes for all crafts, by R. Moore. 

“I am a subscriber for THE UPHOLSTERER 
and Wall-Paper, and I buy the Hand Book of 
the Upholstery and Allied Trades. 

“Now, brothers, get in on this oats. You will 
have a different view of art, and you will iearn 
to appreciate the word art and its meaning more 
sincerely, and drop out of this steeplechase game 
while you have a chance. 

“Keep this in mind when you go out to a 
new job. You are going into a stranger’s home 
who is a customer of your employer; one of his 
best, perhaps. He is placing his whole confidence 
in you to make good. That means to please this 
stranger who, perhaps, has never seen you before. 
You are now going on trial in the presence of 
these strangers. Your manhood and your ability 
as an artist in your particular craft is at stake. 
Be on your guard and protect your future wel- 
fare. Don’t be convicted on this job. Prove to 
the judges that you are entitled to the right of 
the title, ‘Interior Decorator of Walls.’ ” 

Following the same line of thought as Mr. 
Pierson, Henry Burn, president of the Robert 
Graves Co., has written us the following: 

“My own belief is that every dealer should 
be a decorator, and that the use of wall-paper 
should be his main object, and that unless the 
dealer looks upon wall-paper from a decorative 
standpoint, the results will not be favorable to the 
wall-paper business.” 


N OPPORTUNITY for a good decorative 

man to get into a well established business is 
offered by an advertisement in our “Special 
Notices” column. After building up a successful 
clientele, the advertiser prefers to leave it to an 
able successor rather than retire and see the valu- 
able patronage pass to other interests. 


THEATER DECORATION A PROFITABLE 
TRADE. 
(Continued from page 75.) 


course, include Aeolian Hall, Carnegie Hall, 
Carnegie Lyceum, or places of that character. 

Taking an average of twenty-five or thirty 
of these houses, we arrive at an estimate of 
304,750 seating capacity, an item which of itself 
represents a tremendous volume of merchandise 
in upholsterings. 

Some years ago the theater trade was re- 
garded as a very undesirable trade. To-day some 
of the most exclusive decorators are taking 
theatrical work; and some of the most exclusive 
wholesalers are selling the best character of stuff 
for theatrical use.. What New York is doing, 
other large cities are doing. 

Why not? Some of Keith’s theaters are 
using fabrics which sell at wholesale as high as 
$30 a yard. Some of the New York theaters 
have thousands of yards of wall space covered 
with costly fabrics. Every Summer thousands of 
chairs are covered in cretonne. When we look 
back to the time when a good orchestra seat could 
be had for $1, a balcony seat for 50 cents, and 
a seat in “nigger’s heaven” for 15 cents, natur- 
ally there wasn’t much money spent on interior 
decorations. But to-day, when a moving picture 
like “Way Down East” brings $4.50 for a seat 
on the lower floor, plenty of money is available 
for decorating. 

The volume of purchases done by some of 
these theaters, especially combination houses, has 
justified the employment of regular purchasing 
agents, and if the present schedule of prices does 
come down in New York, luxurious furnishings 
will still be in demand. 

The public pays. 





WORLD FAMOUS FACTORY 
DESTROYED. 
(Continued from page 71.) 
Immediately after the demolition of their 
plant, the firm took steps to gather together, as 
far as they could, from their Paris office and 
from their customers, examples of their old de- 
signs which it was advisable to reproduce, and a 
designing studio has already been established 
where the designs thus chosen are being recre- 
ated, preparatory to manufacture when the plant 
is restored some time next year. 
As we have saic, the Dumas concern held a 
unique place among manufacturers, and we are 
glad that the plant is to be rebuilt. 
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IMPORTANCE OF CORRECT INDUS- 
TRIAL LIGHTING. 
(Continued from page 79.) 

For this reason it is an economy to have 
their efficiency tested from time to time and have 
the weak lamps replaced by new ones. It is diffi- 
cult to detect this depreciation by the naked eye, 
but all competent electricians have machines 
which accurately register the amount of light de- 
livered over a given space. Surface dust is also 
a factor which impairs the efficiency of lighting 
equipment, and a liberal application of soap and 
water to reflectors and globes from time to time 
is a matter of economy in more ways than one. 

We do not attempt in this article to give 
specific instruction by which an equipment of 
illumination can be tested or judged. We have 
merely intended to arouse an interest in the sub- 
ject of illumination in order that we might sug- 
gest the idea that it might be an economy to have 
an illuminating engineer go over your factory, 
store or office and determine for you whether or 
not your lighting equipment is effectual and suff- 
cient for your needs. 





H. L.. JUDD MANUFACTURING FLAT 
RODS. 

O MEET the demand for flat curtain rods, 

the H. L. Judd Co. have brought out a line 

of rust-proof rods of this character. They are 

made of extra heavy material and finished in gold 

bronze. A few of the styles are finished in pol- 
ished white enamel. 





A REMARKABLE STAGE CURTAIN. 

HE problem of curtaining open-air theaters 

has long occupied the attention of those inter- 
ested in their operation. The main difficulty is 
found to be one of wind pressure, and it has been 
overcome in a curtain constructed for the St. 
Louis Style Show. 

This curtain is 110 feet wide, 17 feet high, 
and is made in two sections, each 55 feet wide, 
and the principle used is the old lattice-work idea 
commonly found in sliding elevator doors, etc. 
The strips of wood composing the lattice-work 
are of spruce, the same kind of lumber used dur- 
ing the war for aeroplane construction; it gives 
more strength for weight than any other material. 
Each strip has twenty-two points of friction. 
A special type of bearing to minimize the friction 
had to be devised, and nearly one thousand spe- 
cially constructed bearings are used. 

The curtain operates on eight rubber-tired 
wheels, about 9 inches in diameter, and is handled 
by five men for each half. The whole wooden 
structure is covered with strips of artificial green 
foliage, which, to properly cover it required the 
use of thousands of yards. 


ICHAEL J. MAYFIELD, upholstery, fur- 
niture and rug buyer for the Popular Dry 
Goods Co., El Paso, Tex., has been getting good 
results from unusual display advertising run from 
time to time in the interest of his departments. 
An advertisement shown us recently makes an 
appeal along lines of qualtty and price. 


An open-air stage curtain. See description. 











A unique design of Hook rug, from the Lawrence sale. 


A THIRTIETH ANNIVERSARY. 
HE many friends of Joseph A. Blankemeyer 
will be glad to be apprised of the fact that on 
July 28 he entered upon his thirtieth year with 
the Philadelphia Tapestry Mills. 

Mr. Blankemeyer began his engagement with 
the firm direct from school, as an office boy, in 
1892, and has, therefore, never worked for any 
other firm. Seven years later Mr. Blankemeyer 
was traveling for the firm, and in 1905, when an 
office was opened in which the firm had New 
York representation, he was sent over to New 
York to look after the firm’s interest, and in less 
than a year later was given complete charge of 
the New York office. 

We believe this gives Mr. Blankemeyer the 
record for continuous service with one firm for 
any man of his age in the trade. 





NEW EFFECTS IN CRETONNES. 


ROM patterns made in France, Hubert Moul- 
ton & Co. have brought out and are now 
showing entirely new effects in cretonnes pro- 
duced by a new method of cloth finishing. Aside 
from the unusual texture, there is a distinct 


snappiness in color combinations and design 
motifs. 





TEXTILE MILLS PRODUCTS CO. RE- 
MOVED. 

HE office and salesrooms of the Textile Mills 

Products Co., Baltimore, have been moved to 

6 South Howard Street, where their complete 

lines of upholstery materials are now on display. 


SPECIAL NOTICES 








Advertisements under this heading, Five Cents a word, Minimum 


charge, One Dollar. Im every case regarded in strict confidence, 





AVAILABLE AT ONCE—Interior decorator and up- 

holstery manager of unusual experience and demon- 
strated ability. Thoroughly understands assembling, 
complete furnishings, medium to best class homes, in- 
cluding wall covering, furniture, carpets, rugs, drap- 
eries, etc. Capable of estimating on the above. Drapery 
department buying and executive experience. Satisfac- 
tory reference will be submitted, but only a position of 
definite scope will be considered. Address “Manager,” 
care The Upholsterer. 


WANTED-—-Line of leather for the Pacific Coast to 

sell to the furniture manufacturers, jobbers, and auto- 
mobile trade. Commission basis. State all details first 
letter. Address “Pacific Coast,” care The Upholsterer. 


LINES WANTED.—Experienced salesman, with Chi- 

cago office, desires lines of upholstery goods for 
Chicago and adjacent territories. Strong following with 
furniture manufacturers. - Warren Stilwell, Heyworth 
Building, Chicago. 


AUSTRALIAN ADVERTISER open to represent 

manufacturers in the carpet, linoleum and allied 
trades. Thirty-five years’ experience with above lines. 
Address J. R. Anderson, Royal Avenue, Spring Vale, 
Victoria, Australia. 


WANTED—A high-class salesman to handle a medium 
and better grade line of upholstered furniture in west- 
ern Pennsylvania, eastern Ohio and West Virginia. An 
unusual opportunity for the right party. Please state 
age and experience, also present and past connections. 
Address “West Virginia,” care The Upholsterer. 


WANTED—A MAN to take complete charge of our 

upholstering department. As we are making a high- 
grade product, none but thoroughly competent and ex- 
perienced men need apply. To such a man we offer an 
Al opportunity. Address “Manufacturers,” Box L, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


RETAIL DRAPERY and carpet salesman wanted for 

high-class trade. We do not want a “decorator,” but 
a real honest-to-goodness decorative salesman. To such 
a man we have a good paying proposition. State ex- 
perience, etc. The Bass Furniture & Carpet Co., Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 
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SALESMAN desires to obtain a good line of bedroom, 
dining-room and living-room furniture, table and chair 
line, also lamps, to represent in Philadelphia, Camden, 
Chester; Wilmington, Baltimore and Washington on 
commission basis. Permanently established in Philadel- 
phia. Address “Furniture,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—A used hair picker. Address “Hair 
Picker,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—UPHOLSTERER for first-class repair 
shop, steady work the year round. State age, refer- 


ences, aid salary wanted. Address Harry L. Everett, 
167 Division Street, Greensburg, Pa. 


SALESMEN WANTED, calling on furniture trade, to : 


sell a range of French tapestries. 
prices. State territory. 
care The Upholsterer. 


A SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY is offered a woman 

particularly successful in selling ‘interior decorations 
and home fitments. Qualified to manage and direct an 
exclusive gift shop to be connected with a well estab- 
lished exclusive decorating establishment in the Middle 


Fall delivery. Low 
Address “French Tapestries,” 


West. In replying, please give full particulars as to 
experience. Address “Large Western City,” care The 
Upholsterer. 


INTERIOR DECORATOR.—F. J. Staunton Co., of 

Milwaukee, has an exceptional opportunity for a 
young man experienced in developing business with 
select trade. A satisfactory rate of salary and commis- 
sion will be arranged with a definite advancement. Op- 
portunity based on the first year’s results. 


WOULD like to buy 32-inch paper cutter, typing ma- 

chine, and stitcher for book making. Address High- 
land Paint & Wall Paper Co., 140 State Street, Spring- 
field, Mass. 


WALL-PAPER STICKS. and display stands. 
Lumber Co., Hudson Falls, N. Y . 


MANAGER WANTED for drapery and rug depart- 

ment, or drapery salesman. Fine opportunity in 
South. Address, with reference, to “High Standard,” 
care The Upholsterer. 


AVAILABLE AT ONCE~—Interior decorator and 

manager of drapery department of demonstrated 
ability. Twenty years’ experience in exclusive and high- 
grade home decorating and furnishing. © Thorough 
knowledge of draperies, furniture, \domestic rugs, wall- 
paper, etc. Would like to hear from high-class firm or 
department store requiring such man, New England or 
Pennsylyania preferred. Address “Decorator & Man- 
ager,” care The Upholsterer. 


DECORATOR’S ASSISTANT.—Young man, with ex- 

perience and school training, wishes position with firm 
of interior decorators. Address “Assistant Decorators,” 
care The: Upholsterer. 


WANTED—SALESMAN having wide acquaintance 

with New York City’s best retail and jobbing trade, 
also resident representative similarly situated in mid- 
Western and Coast territories, to represent established 
manufacturer of plush draperies and portiéres. Ad- 
dress “Plush Draperies,” care The Upholsterer. 


WANTED—SALESMEN who make small towns to 

carry popular line of curtains and curtain goods. Line 
which sells all year. Address “Popular Line,” care The 
Upholsterer. 


SALESMAN WANTED—Having experience in sell- 

ing tapestry piece goods and novelty upholstery goods, 
such as couch covers, table covers, tapestry curtains, 
scarfs, etc., by an established mill now operating double 
time. We have both quality and price. What have you 
to offer? Territories open. Address. “Established 
Mill,” care The Upholsterer. 


WE WOULD like to hear from responsible men and 
women capable of placing fine Oriental rugs, antique 


Griffin 
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and modern tapestries. Excellent stock to draw from; 
liberal terms; correspondence invited. H. Michaelyan, 
Inc., 9 East Thirty-seventh Street, New York City. 


A RARE OPPORTUNITY.—Outside interests are so 

absorbing my time that all I can do for my decorative 
and architectural business is to see my clients and lay 
out decorative schemes. This is to someone’s great 
advantage. Are you the someone? To the right party 
I can turn over a majority or more interest of the 
stock of a company which has a national and almost 
international name and good will, with headquarters in 
New York. The right party must be ambitious and 
have character and courtesy. The amount of money 
needed is not large. For such a person this is an op- 
portunity of a lifetime. If the right party cannot be 
found I will retire rather than dim the prestige of a 
fine name. Address “Responsible,” care The Upholsterer 
and Interior Decorator. 


SALESMEN selling drapery and lamp-shade materials 

to handle strong side line of trimmings; compact 
samples; all territories; commission. Address “All 
Territories,” care The Upholsterer. 


MIDDLE-AGED MAN of refinement with European 

experience of Italian, French and German training, 
wishes position with a decorative firm of good reputa- 
tion, and can deliver and give good, strong references. 
Can fulfill following positions: Manager, foreman, 
estimator, sketch artist, designer, and do self execution 
in mural and floral paintings and decorations in all 
periods. Can leave Philadelphia, Pa., on short notice. 
Will go anywhere. Address “Mural Decorator,” care 
The Upholsterer. 
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